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PREFACE 

This  delightful  and  informative  account  of  Farmington 
has  been  unavailable  for  many  years.  The  2000  copies  of  the 
first  printing  in  1935  have  become  collectors’  items,  but  now, 
thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  the  directors  of  the  Farmington 
Historical  Society,  this  second  printing  will  enable  not  only 
our  own  community,  but  Farmington’s  friends  everywhere  to 
read  the  story  of  our  venerable  and  beloved  town.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Society  and  to  Mrs.  Hewes  for  bringing  her 
account  down  to  the  present. 

This  reprinting  will  fortify  our  pride  in  Farmington  by 
reminding  us  of  its  colorful  and  distinguished  past.  Ours,  it  is 
clear,  is  no  ordinary  place.  The  beauty  of  its  18th  century 
houses  and  the  fame  of  Miss  Porter’s  School  have  carried  its 
name  far  and  wide.  This  reissue  will  also  call  attention  once 
again  to  our  obligation  to  protect  and  preserve  our  heritage. 


WILMARTH  S.  LEWIS 


Queen  Victoria: 

“Where  do  you  come  from,  Mr.  Clemens?” 
Mr.  Clemens: 

“Nine  miles  from  Farmington,  Ma’am.” 


A  SHORT  HISTORY 

of 

Cjfarmmgton,  QonneElicut 


white  men  first  viewed  this  valley  nearly  First 
'T  three  hundred  years  ago.  They  reported  back-  settlement. 
^  &  to  Hartford,  whence  they  had  come,  a  region 

characterized  by  a  large  lake,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  river  was  then  in  flood.  At  any  rate,  a  settlement 
was  begun  here  in  1640. 

Since  that  year  the  meadows  have  been  flooded  many 
times,  seasons  have  come  and  gone,  the  Indians  have  van¬ 
ished,  shad  and  salmon  no  longer  abound  in  the  river,  but 
the  white  men  have  remained  to  make  Farmington  history. 

The  history  is  that  of  a  small  farming  community,  de-  Transition. 
veloped  through  two  centuries  of  self-sustenance  into  one 
of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  towns  in  the  state.  Gradual 
transitions  took  place  until  a  peak  of  activity  was  reached, 
after  which  the  thriving  town  subsided  into  the  quiet 
residential  village  of  today.  The  outward  aspect  is  little 
changed,,  but  of  all  the  early  industries,  only  the  old  mill 
continues  to  turn  its  wheel  and  daily  grind  out  flour.  Here 
is  the  brief  story  of  these  three  hundred  years. 

The  earliest  known  inhabitant  preceded  the  Indians  and  The 
the  white  men  by  some  15,000  years.  That  he  found  this  a  mastodon. 
good  place  in  which  to  die,  as  well  as  live,  is  known  because 
of  the  discovery  of  his  skeleton  in  1913,  embalmed  in  clay,  on 
the  estate  of  A.  A.  Pope.  This  was  the  mastodon  whose  bones 
now  repose  in  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Yale  University. 

When  the  Indians  came  here  no  one  knows,  but  the  first  Indian 
white  men  found  them  living  along  the  river  banks.  The  name. 
Indian  name  for  this  spot  was  “Tunxis  Sepus,”  which  has 
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been  translated  “at  the  bend  of  the  little  river.”  Here,  after 
a  course  southward  from  western  Massachusetts,  the  stream 
turns  abruptly  north,  and  ends  its  career  by  joining  the  Con¬ 
necticut  at  Windsor. 

For  a  few  years  after  the  settlement  in  1640,  it  was 
known  as  “the  plantation  of  Tunxis.”  By  act  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  1645  it  became  the  town  of  Farmington, 
a  name  deriving  possibly  from  the  occupation  of  the  settlers, 
but  more  likely  from  Farmington  in  Gloucestershire.  The 
pump  house  on  the  green  of  this  little  village  in  the  Cots- 
wolds  is  at  the  present  time  being  re-thatched  through  the 
efforts  of  a  few  residents  in  Farmington,  Connecticut,  as  a 
gesture  of  friendliness  from  a  name-sake  village  in  another 
land. 

The  territory  of  the  Tunxis  tribe,  a  sub-tribe  of  the  Sau- 
kiogs,  must  have  comprised  all  that  sold  by  Sequassen,  chief 
sachem,  to  Hartford  farmers  in  1640.  It  extended  northwest 
to  the  Mohawk  country,  north  to  Simsbury,  south  to  Wall¬ 
ingford,  and  east  to  Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Wethersfield. 

In  1650  a  deed  executed  by  the  local  tribe  confirmed  the 
original  sale,  and  reserved  to  the  Indians  land  on  the  east 
river  bank  near  the  bend  called  “Indian  Neck.”  In  1658 
removal  was  ordered  and  location  was  taken  west  of  the 
Pequabuc  meadow  on  “Fort  Hill,”  high  ground  not  far 
from  the  present  railroad  station.  A  few  stones  still  stand¬ 
ing  here  mark  Indian  graves.  That  section  of  the  Meadow 
Road  branching  off  to  the  station  was  “Indian  Lane.” 

The  removal  was  probably  caused  by  the  danger  to  set¬ 
tlers  when  the  Tunxis  tribe  skirmished  with  marauders,  and 
arrowheads  flew  about  too  freely  for  comfort.  A  fort  was 
located,  it  is  said,  on  land  that  is  today  part  of  the  Country 
Club  golf  course,  near  the  river,  and  where  a  battle  was 
fought  with  the  Stockbridge  Indians.  By  17 11  this  had 
become  known  as  “Fort  Lot.” 

Agreements  in  1673  and  1683  further  concerned  land 
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and  in  1688,  on  the  death  of  the  chiefs,  Pethus  and  Ahamo, 
a  meeting  was  held  at  John  Wadsworth’s  house  to  choose  a 
new  leader.  For  his  .assistance  Mr.  Wadsworth  received 
from  the  tribe  a  gift  of  meadow  land  still  in  possession  of 
the  Wadsworth  family  by  whom  it  has  been  continuously 
farmed  through  the  years. 

Relations  with  the  whites  were  of  a  peaceful  nature,  al¬ 
though  the  scare  caused  by  the  Deerfield  massacre  in  1704 
resulted  in  a  vote  to  fortify  seven  houses,  those  of  Thomas 
Orton,  William  Lewis,  Howkins  Hart,  James  Wadsworth, 
Lieut.  John  Hart,  John  Wadsworth,  and  Ensign  Samuel 
Wadsworth.  A  few  serious  occurrences  were  recorded,  a 
“horrid  murder”  in  1657,  of  a  woman  “great  with  child 
and  likewise  her  maid,”  for  which  a  fine  of  “eighty  fathoms 
of  wampum”  was  ordered  paid  annually  for  seven  years  to 
the  General  Court.  Tradition  places  in  the  same  year  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Scott  whose  name  endures  in  “Scott’s 
Swamp.”  The  main  Indian  difficulties  resulted  when  the 
English  settlers  sold  rum  to  their  Indian  neighbors. 

According  to  agreement  the  whites  ploughed  land  for  the 
Indians,  while  the  latter  could  cut  wood  for  fuel,  and  sell 
corn  and  hides  to  the  settlers.  Privileges  of  fishing,  fowling, 
and  hunting  belonged  to  both.  Early  attempts  were  made  to 
educate  and  “gospel”  the  Redmen,  and  Rev.  Samuel  Whit¬ 
man  conducted  a  school  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Later  there  was  an  Indian  school  in  the  west  dis¬ 
trict,  and,  in  1751,  a  gallery  was  set  aside  in  the  Meeting¬ 
house  for  the  Christianized  members  of  the  tribe. 

During  this  century  the  Tunxis  tribe  broke  up.  Certain 
ones  moved  to  Stockbridge,  later  to  Oneida  County,  New 
York,  and  then  to  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin.  A  handful  re¬ 
mained.  On  December  21,  1820,  the  last  full-blooded  male 
Tunxis,  Thomas  Curcomb,  was  buried  here. 

Riverside  Cemetery  is  on  the  site  of  an  old  Indian  bury¬ 
ing  ground  as  bones  and  arrowheads  have  testified.  There 
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in  1840  was  erected  the  brown  sandstone  monument  honor¬ 
ing  the  tribe.  On  it  are  the  lines  by  Lydia  Huntley  Sigour¬ 
ney,  Hartford  poetess,  which  read  in  part: 

“Chieftains  of  a  vanished  race, 

In  your  ancient  burial  place, 

By  your  father’s  ashes  blest, 

Now  in  peace  securely  rest.” 

A  tradition  lingers  that  on  moonlight  nights  an  Indian 
can  still  be  seen  walking  through  Hooker’s  Grove  with  a 
deer  slung  over  his  shoulder. 

The  village  lies  nine  miles  west  of  Hartford,  on  the  west¬ 
ern  slope  of  Talcott  Mountain.  Beyond  is  the  river  and  the 
flat  plain  reaching  to  the  Burlington  hills,  and  in  the  mead¬ 
ows  on  the  Unionville  Road  is  the  sandy  hump,  probably  a 
glacial  deposit,  known  as  “Round  Hill”  or  “Wepansock,” 
from  which  early  land  measurements  were  made. 

The  Hartford  men  in  1639  or  1640,  scouting  for  new 
lands,  are  thought  to  have  approached  by  the  “Pilgrim’s 
Path.”  This  led  over  the  mountain  north  of  the  present 
Hartford  road,  and  descended  abruptly  to  Mountain  Spring 
Road  somewhere  near  the  present  Hooker  house.  Farther 
north  and  branching  east  to  emerge  near  Knott’s  Corners 
is  the  route  entitled  on  an  early  map  “the  old  path  to  Hart¬ 
ford.”  This  later  became  knotvn  as  the  Clatter  Valley  Road 
because  of  the  echoes  of  the  horses’  hooves  as  they  sounded 
through  the  mountain  gap. 

The  town  of  Farmington  originally  measured  fifteen 
miles  north  and  south,  nine  miles  east  and  west,  and  com¬ 
prised  165  square  miles,  as  against  the  forty-four  square  miles 
of  today.  In  its  most  affluent  period  it  had  the  third  largest 
grand  list  of  the  state,  which  in  1775  reached  66,577 
pounds,  while  that  of  Hartford  was  only  48,120  pounds. 

As  early  as  1705,  church-going  difficulties  in  the  hard 
seasons  had  led  to  the  granting  of  “winter  privileges”  to  the 
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remote  sections,  and  the  subsequent  formation  of  independ¬ 
ent  church  societies.  These  new  parishes  eventually  became 
the  following  towns:  Southington,  1779;  Berlin,  1785; 
Bristol,  1785;  Burlington,  1806;  Avon,  1830;  New  Brit¬ 
ain,  1850;  Plain ville,  1869;  and  Union ville  became  a  sepa¬ 
rate  borough  in  1840.  Parts  of  Wolcott,  Harwinton,  and 
Bloomfield  were  also  at  one  time  part  of  Farmington.  Men 
from  here  settled  Waterbury  in  1673,  migrated  numerously 
to  Vermont  and  northern  New  York  from  1783  to  1802, 
some  settled  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  while 
a  large  group  moved  to  the  Western  Reserve  lands  of  Ohio. 
Local  family  names  are  familiar  in  these  vicinities. 

Today  the  population  of  the  town,  including  the  borough 
of  Unionville,  is  4,548,  not  a  great  many  more  than  the 
2,696  souls  of  1790,  when  the  first  census  was  taken,  but 
Farmington  can  rightfully  be  termed  the  mother  of  many 
communities  in  this  and  other  states. 

The  first  settlers  were  farmers  and  owned  the  meadow 
lands  severally.  Votes  were  taken  at  town  meetings  as  to 
what  day  in  the  spring  flocks  and  herds  should  be  removed 
to  make  way  for  the  plough  and  the  planting  of  corn, 
wheat,  rye,  and  pease,  and  what  day  in  the  fall,  following 
harvest,  the  animals  could  be  returned.  These  fields  were 
entered  by  the  North  Meadow  gate  on  the  Unionville  Road, 
just  west  of  the  present  meat  market.  For  many  years  a 
canoe,  roped  to  the  shore,  was  the  only  means  of  ferrying 
the  river  in  this  section.  The  South  Meadow  gate  and  the 
bars  of  Eighty-Acre  Meadow  were  other  entrances. 

Food  that  was  not  raised  was  taken  from  the  river,  plen¬ 
tiful  with  fish,  or  the  woods  which  yielded  wild  birds,  veni¬ 
son,  squirrels,  and  rabbits.  Enemies  existed  in  the  form  of 
panthers  and  wolves,  the  latter  sometimes  being  caught  in 
pits,  on  the  way  called  “Wolf  Pit  Road,”  which  runs  from 
the  Hartford  road  east  of  Birdseye  Curve  south  towards 
East  Farms. 
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The  principal  highway  followed  the  lines  of  the  present 
Main  Street,  the  Back  Lane  (later  High  Street)  being  laid 
out  in  1673,  and  other  streets  at  different  dates. 

The  first  dwellings  were  rough  log  huts  with  wooden 
chimneys  lined  with  clay.  A  committee  of  “chimney-view¬ 
ers”  watched  out  for  fires,  while  the  “fence-viewers”  cared 
for  boundary  lines.  The  huts  soon  gave  way  to  frame 
houses  covered  with  oak  clapboards,  boasting  huge  fireplaces, 
beamed  ceilings,  and  in  many  cases  an  overhanging  second 
story,  a  feature  that  was  common  to  farmhouses  of  the 
day  in  England. 

The  oldest  house  now  existing  in  its  entirety  is  of  this 
type.  This  is  the  Whitman  House  on  High  Street,  said  to 
have  been  built  before  1700,  probably  by  John  Standley, 
owner  of  the  woodlot  on  which  it  was  erected.  In  1735  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Whitman  family,  members 
of  which  occupied  it  many  years.  It  is  now  owned  by  the 
Barney  family,  and  was  recently  returned,  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  to  its  original  state  to  become  a  museum  for  Farming- 
ton  relics  and  memorabilia. 

By  1672  the  town  had  become  firmly  established  and  the 
landowners  of  that  year,  all  but  three  of  whom  were  resi¬ 
dents,  became  known  as  the  eighty-four  proprietors. 

The  early  story  of  any  New  England  village  is  largely 
a  story  of  the  church,  for  in  the  beginning  church  and^state 
were  one.  The  church  was  organized  in  Farmington,  Octo¬ 
ber  13,  1652,  as  “The  First  Church  of  Christ,”  by  the 
“seven  pillars”:  Mr.  Roger  Newton,  Stephen  Hart,  Thomas 
J.  Judd,  John  Bronson,  John  Cowles,  Thomas  Thomson, 
and  Robert  Porter.  Until  1705  and  the  formation  of  the 
Great  Swamp  Society  of  Kensington,  this  First  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Society  remained  the  only  religious  organization  of  the 
town.  Mr.  Newton,  son-in-law  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker 
of  Hartford,  was  the  first  minister. 

In  1661  Rev.  Samuel  Hooker,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas, 
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became  pastor.  He  lies  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  on  Main 
Street,  where  there  are  monuments  to  three  other  early 
pastors,  Rev.  Samuel  Whitman,  Rev.  Timothy  Pitkin,  and 
Rev.  Joseph  Washburn.  There  have  been  thirteen  pastors 
of  the  church.  Of  these  Noah  Porter,  father  of  the  Yale 
President,  served  the  longest  term,  from  1806  to  1866. 

First  services  were  probably  held  in  houses.  By  1672 
there  is  a  record  of  a  meetinghouse,  which  may  have  stood 
at  the  south  end  but  probably  near  the  present  location.  Ac¬ 
counts  picture  it  a  rough  log  structure,  fortified  with  pali¬ 
sade  and  gate,  and  protected  during  services  by  a  guard 
armed  with  muskets  and  powder.  The  roll  of  a  drum  called 
the  people  together  until  1731,  when  a  bell  was  purchased. 

In  1708  a  second  meetinghouse  was  begun,  and  in  177  I 
the  foundation  was  laid  for  the  present  structure,  which 
was  dedicated  in  1772  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Pitkin.  Col.  Fisher  Gay  and  Capt.  Judah  Wood¬ 
ruff  went  to  Boston  to  purchase  timber  cut  from  the  then 
“province  of  Maine.”  Woodruff,  who  was  responsible  for 
some  ten  of  the  village  houses  which  still  stand,  was 
architect  and  master-builder,  and  a  few  of  the  tools  that  he 
used  can  be  seen  at  the  Village  Library.  The  design,  which 
was  similar  to  the  recently  built  Wethersfield  Church,  was 
probably  taken  from  the  Old  South  Church  of  Boston.  All 
citizens  of  the  town  helped  in  the  raising,  and  ate  portions 
of  a  large  Indian  pudding  that  was  boiled  daily  in  a  potash 
kettle. 

The  spire  of  this  meetinghouse  is  famous  throughout 
NeV  England  for  its  graceful  beauty.  Built  on  the  ground, 
it  was  probably  raised  to  position  by  pulleys.  Those  viewing 
Farmington  from  a  distance  can  see  and  admire  the  slender 
white  shaft  pointing  above  the  tree-tops. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  church  was  the  active 
center  of  community  life,  and  church  dignitaries  were  the 
leaders  in  civic  affairs.  The  meetinghouse  was  not  only  a 
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place  of  prayer,  but  a  place  for  town  meetings,  school  exer¬ 
cises,  and  other  occasions.  For  not  attending  church  Seth 
North  was  known  as  “Sinner  North,”  and  court  records 
show  that  lines  were  levied  for  non-attendance  as  well  as 
for  “giggling  and  laughing  in  church,”  and  other  misde¬ 
meanors  with  which  the  tithing-man  could  not  cope. 

Until  the  foundation  of  other  societies  people  came  on 
foot  and  horseback  from  long  distances,  wives  riding  pil¬ 
lion  behind  their  husbands.  Later  wagons  were  used,  and  at 
one  time  groups  of  people  arrived  in  boats  from  Plainville 
by  way  of  the  canal  and  occasionally  from  Unionville  by  way 
of  the  “feeder.”  There  were  sheds  for  horses,  and  “Sabba- 
day  houses”  near  the  church,  where  coals  in  foot-stoves 
could  be  replenished,  in  times  before  the- church  was  heated, 
and  where  rest  and  comfort  could  be  found  when  sermons 
and  services  were  over-long. 

As  early  as  1718  the  surrounding  grounds  were  known 
as  Meetinghouse  Green.  Military  companies  drilled  there 
on  spring  and  fall  training  days,  and  grog  and  toddy  were 
brewed  for  the  soldiery  at  the  church  steps.  On  election 
days  and  at  other  times  people  gathered  and  joined  in  sports. 
One  celebration  after  the  Civil  War  resulted  in  the  bursting 
of  a  cannon,  the  fragments  of  which  damaged  the  front  of 
the  Deming  house  across  the  way. 

On  one  section  of  this  land  stands  the  Parish  House  known 
a$  the  “Sarah  Porter  Memorial,”  given  by  pupils  of  Miss 
Porter  and  dedicated  in  1902.  Not  only  does  this  serve  for 
sessions  of  the  Sunday  School,  formed  in  1818,  and  other 
church  affairs,  but  as  a  community  center  for  activities  rang¬ 
ing  from  lectures  and  suppers  to  rummage  sales  and  fairs. 

It  was  Miss  Sarah  Porter  who  gave  the  land  at  the  north 
end  of  the  borough  opposite  the  Elm  Tree  Inn  for  use  as 
a  village  green.  Here,  on  October  13,  1926,  was  erected 
the  bronze  tablet  commemorating  the  visits  of  General 
Rochambeau  to  this  town  in  1781  and  1782,  and  here  also 


stands  the  tall  spruce  lighted  every  year  as  the  Community 
Christmas  Tree. 

In  1 8 io  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  For¬ 
eign  Missions,  a  national  organization,  was  formed  in  this 
village,  with  Gov.  John  Treadwell,  prominent  in  the  local 
church,  the  first  President.  The  missionary  spirit  probably 
accounted  for  a  colorful  incident  in  local  history,  the  so¬ 
journ  here  of  the  Mendi  negroes. 

The  negroes  were  captive  Africans  who  had  been  brought 
to  Cuba  in  1839  for  sale  into  slavery.  While  being  trans¬ 
ported  from  Havana  to  Port  Principe  the  fifty-four  blacks 
under  their  leader  Cinque,  a  Mendi  Prince,  mutinied,  and 
took  charge  of  tht  schooner.  They  finally  turned  up  near 
Long  Island,  and  were  captured  by  the  Government  Brig 
“Washington.” 

Then  ensued  the  famous  law  case  which  was  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  slaves  were  free.  The  case  was  tried  in 
New  Haven  and  ended  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
being  argued  by  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Boston  and  the 
Hon.  Simeon  Baldwin  of  New  Haven.  Freedom  was  at  last 
affirmed  and  in  1841  the  negroes  returned  to  Africa,  where 
a  mission  was  formed  to  care  for  them. 

During  the  tedious  months  of  trial  certain  Farmington 
citizens  became  interested,  and  a  number  of  the  negroes 
were  brought  here  to  await  a  verdict.  They  were  quartered 
in  a  building  still  standing  on  Miss  Amy  Vorce’s  property, 
and  attended  school  in  rooms  over  Edward  Deming’s  store 
on  Main  Street,  which  store  is  now  on  Mill  Road. 

The  tall  “savages”  soon  became  a  familiar  and  accepted 
sight  on  the  village  streets.  To  one  of  them,  Foone,  who 
drowned  while  bathing  in  the  center  basin  of  the  canal  in 
August,  1841,  a  marble  monument,  was  erected  in  River¬ 
side  Cemetery. 

For  many  years  the  First  Church  of  Christ  (Congrega¬ 
tional)  was  the  only  religious  body  in  the  town.  A  Metho- 
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dist  church  that  was  built  in  1834  burned  down  towards  the 
end  of  the  century  and  was  never  rebuilt. 

The  Episcopal  Church  started  as  a  mission  in  1873,  and 
for  twenty-three  years  services  were  held  in  a  chapel  over 
the  post-office.  St.  James  Church  was  built  in  1898  from 
plans  drawn  by  H.  H.  Mason,  who  with  his  brother,  Stanley 
Mason,  did  most  of  the  fine  cabinet  work.  Mural  and  altar 
decorations  were  contributed  by  Robert  Brandegee  and 
Charles  Foster,  artists  who  lived  here  for  many  years.  The 
parish  was  organized  June  2,  1902. 

The  first  Mass  was  said  in  Farmington  during  the  fifties 
of  the  nineteenth  century  at  the  home  of  John  Flood.  A 
brick  building,  formerly  a  clock  shop,  was  purchased  in 
1868,  and  renovated  as  a  church,  but  in  1921  the  new  St. 
Patrick’s  Church  on  Main  Street  was  dedicated.  The  old 
building  reverted  from  a  spiritual  to  a  practical  use  and 
became  a  meat  market. 

The  school  developed  along  with  the  church,  for  the 
Puritan  codes  of  1650  had  ordered  a  teacher  for  every  set¬ 
tlement  of  fifty  householders,  and  a  grammar  school  for 
those  reaching  one  hundred.  Reading  and  writing,  taught 
with  the  aid  of  “horn-books”  and  the  New  England  Primer, 
were  the  essential  subjects.  When  the  first  schoolhouse  was 
constructed  is  not  known,  but  it  probably  was  a  log  hut  like 
the  early  houses.  In  1685  one  John  James  is  on  record  as  a 
teacher,  receiving  a  thirty  pound  salary,  which  office  in¬ 
cluded  his  being  ready  to  step  into  the  pulpit  as  occasion  de¬ 
manded.  In  1718  there  is  information  regarding  a  new 
school  to  be  erected  on  Meetinghouse  Green  near  “where 
the  old  chestnut  tree  stood,”  which  tree  was  probably  part 
of  the  primeval  forest  found  here  by  the  early  settlers. 

Until  1766  there  were  only  two  schools,  the  one  on  the 
“town  plot”  and  one  at  Cider  Brook,  but  by  1772  the 
parish  had  been  divided  into  twelve  districts.  “Little  red 
schoolhouses”  appeared  numerously,  of  which  several  are 
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still  standing,  no  longer  devoted  to  educational  purposes. 
One  of  these  is  at  the  south  end,  one  at  the  north  end  on 
Farmington  Avenue,  and  another  in  Scott’s  Swamp,  one  in 
the  West  District,  and  one  at  East  Farms.  From  1795  to 
1856  the  School  Society  took  charge  of  the  school,  after 
which  the  town  looked  after  secular  affairs.  Of  interest  is 
the  fact  that  in  1798  John  Treadwell  reported  a  bill  to  the 
General  Assembly  which  provided  for  visiting  regulations 
and  discipline  in  districts  according  to  the  local  Society  meth¬ 
ods.  This  bill  was  adopted,  so  that  Farmington  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  responsible  for  the  development  of  the  Connecticut 
school  district  system. 

The  Center  School  of  Farmington  and  the  Union  School 
of  Unionville  are  the  only  grammar  schools  today.  The 
first  high  school  did  not  exist  until  about  fifty  years  ago,  and 
its  large,  modern  building  on  the  Unionville  Road  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1927. 

Well  known  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  the  “Old  Red  College”  where  southern  and  western 
young  men  were  taught  by  Deacon  Edward  Hooker.  The 
“Old  Red”  stood  where  a  group  of  Miss  Porter’s  school 
buildings  now  stand  on  Mountain  Road,  and  continued 
until  the  time  of  the.  famous  Farmington  Academy. 

The  Academy,  built  in  1816  by  Major  Samuel  Dickin¬ 
son,  also  builder  of  the  red  covered  bridge,  was  located  at 
the  corner  of  the  green  now  occupied  by  the  Sarah  Porter 
Memorial.  This  building  was  later  removed  to  its  present 
location  southeast  of  the  church,  where  it  serves  as  Grange 
Hall. 

The  Academy  flourished  for  about  twenty  years,  provid¬ 
ing  “higher  education”  for  both  local  and  out-of-town  stu¬ 
dents.  From  1823  until  its  closing  in  1835  Deacon  Simeon 
Hart  was  the  beloved  headmaster,  and  he  subsequently  kept 
school  in  his  own  house  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street  at 
Colton.  Among  the  pupils  of  the  Academy  were  Miss 
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Sarah  Porter,  and  her  brother,  Noah  Porter,  Jr.,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  eleventh  President  of  Yale  University  in 
1871. 

It  was  this  Miss  Porter,  daughter  of  Rev.  Noah  Porter, 
who  founded  the  boarding-school  which  has  made  the 
names  of  Farmington  and  Miss  Porter’s  School  synonymous 
throughout  the  country.  She  started  teaching  a  group  of 
fifteen  day  pupils  in  1841  in  the  red  house  that  stands  on 
the  corner  of  the  Waterville  and  Unionville  Roads,  but 
left  to  teach  in  Buffalo.  By  1843  s^e  returned  and  was 
teaching  a  few  boarders  in  rooms  over  the  “stone  store”  of 
Cowles  and  Rowe  which  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Congregational  parsonage.  This  store  was  the  one  which 
burned  down  in  the  great  fire  of  1866,  when  several  houses 
and  barns  in  the  vicinity  were  destroyed,  and  which  might 
have  leveled  the  whole  of  Main  Street  had  not  the  wind 
veered  opportunely. 

By  1850  the  boarding-school  was  being  conducted  in  the 
brick  building  on  Main  Street,  at  the  foot  of  Mountain 
Road,  which  was  originally  built  as  the  Union  Hotel,  by 
Major  Timothy  Cowles. 

The  school  has  grown  since  that  day  to  its  present  size 
in  which  it  cares  for  two  hundred  girls,  who  come  from  all 
over  the  United  States.  Many  of  the  old  residences  of  the 
village  are  numbered  among  its  buildings,  and  it  has  been 
run  throughout  the  years  by  members  of  the  Porter,  famjly, 
the  present  head  being  Robert  Porter  Keep,  a  great-nephew 
of  Miss  Porter. 

A  unique  feature,  which  is  conducted  by  the  alumnae  of 
the  school,  is  the  Farmington  Lodge  Society,  which  was 
incorporated  fifty-one  years  ago,  and  which  occupies  an  old 
house  at  the  south  end  of  Main  Street.  The  Lodge  provides 
a  resting  place  for  city  working  girls  who  are  recommended 
by  Farmington  “old  girls,”  and  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  enjoy  country  air  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  year. 
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Miss  Sarah  Porter  died  in  1900  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  plot  in  Riverside  Ceme¬ 
tery.  Many  things  keep  her  memory  alive,  not  only  the 
school  itself,  and  the  young  students  who  add  color  and 
gaiety  to  the  village  streets;  the  Sarah  Porter  Memorial 
erected  by  her  pupils;  but  also  the  Sarah  Porter  Centenary 
fund  subscribed  by  the  same  pupils,  which  gives  to  the 
townspeople  the  privilege  of  hearing  good  lectures  and 
music  several  times  a  year.  Fine  portraits  of  this  famous 
schoolmistress,  painted  by  Robert  Brandegee,  hang  in  the 
Memorial  Hall,  the  Lodge,  and  in  the  main  school  building. 

Although  it  is  beyond  the  town  limits,  mention  should  be 
made  here  of  another  school  and  junior  college,  Avon  Old 
Farms,  founded  in  1927  by  a  Farmington  woman,  Mrs. 
Theodate  Pope  Riddle,  who  was  also  the  architect  of  the 
school  buildings. 

The  first  library  in  Farmington,  of  which  there  is  any 
record,  was  organized  as  “The  Library  in  the  First  So¬ 
ciety”  in  1795.  The  books  were  kept  in  librarian  Elijah 
Porter’s  house,  just  north  of  the  old  cemetery.  This  library, 
having  undergone  many  changes  of  name,  such  as  the 
Monthly,  Phoenix,  and  Tunxis,  exists  today  as  the  Village 
Library. 

The  present  library  building  was  given  to  the  village  by  D. 
Newton  Barney,  in  memory  of  his  mother,  Sarah  Brandegee 
Barney.  The  plans  were  drawn  by  Stephen  B.  Lawrence,  a 
local  resident,  and 'the  dedication  took  place  December  20, 
1918.  Composed  of  nearly  15,000  volumes,  it  represents  a 
great  contrast  to  the  day  when  Deacon  Porter  handed  out 
books  from  the  380  on  the  shelves,  the  whilst  he  continued 
the  solemn  business  of  tailoring. 

Men  of  Farmington  have  not  always  trod  the  peaceful 
ways.  In  the  old  cemetery  entered  by  the  stone  gateway  in¬ 
scribed  “Memento  Mori,”  lie  twelve  veterans  of  the  French 
and  Indian  wars,  thirty-four  veterans  of  the  Revolution, 
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and  one,  Joseph  Root,  who  fought  in  both.  Only  one  Civil 
War  veteran  is  buried  here,  but  o,n  a  monument  in  River¬ 
side  Cemetery  are  the  names  of  twenty-one,  who  fought  at 
Gettysburg,  Antietam,  Winchester,  and  Fort  Wagner. 

Local  men  also  participated  in  the  War  of  1812  and 
the  Spanish-American  War,  while  the  Honor  Roll  that 
stands  before  the  town  hall  lists  seventy-nine  who  served  in 
the  World  War.  One  of  these,  Paul  Dimona,  died  at  Camp 
Devens,  while  James  Palache  was  killed  overseas.  After  him 
is  named  the  local  American  Legion  Post,  and  there  is  a 
James  Palache  fund  for  books  at  the  Village  Library  given 
by  his  father,  Whitney  Palache,  now  of  California.  A  for¬ 
est  of  some  200  acres  in  the  West  District  is  the  memorial 
to  these  World  War  veterans. 

During  the  Revolution  feeling  against  England  ran  high. 
The  crown  surmounting  the  church  spire  was  taken  down, 
and  the  minister  was  described  as  “grand  old  Pitkin  racing 
about  the  country  on  his  bob-tailed  nag  to  preach  sermons 
loaded  with  double  distilled  patriotism.” 

Complaint  was  made  to  the  Committee  of  Inspection  that 
Captain  Solomon  Cowles  and  his  wife  served  tea  at  their 
tavern,  and  one  loyalist  at  least  suffered  for  his  views.  In 
the  burying-ground  his  gravestone  reveals  the  last  resting- 
place  of  “Mathias  Learning  who  hars  got  beyond  the  reach 
of  parcecushion — The  life  of  man  is  Vanity.”  Tory  Learn¬ 
ing’s  headstone  faces  east  in  contrast  to  the  others,  an  action 
taken  at  his  request,  “so  that  with  his  feet  to  the  west  when 
the  last  trumpet  sounded  he  should  rise  and  shine  facing 
opposite  from  all  his  persecutors.” 

Three  regiments  of  Farmington  men  fought  against 
Burgoyne,  among  the  officers  being  Amos  Wadsworth, 
Roger  Hooker,  and  Peter  Curtiss,  afterwards  in  charge  of 
Newgate  Prison.  Colonel  Fisher  Gay  died  in  service,  Dea¬ 
con  Porter  went  to  war  in  his  wedding  suit,  Deacon  Samuel 
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Richards  witnessed  Andre’s  execution,  while  Timothy  Hos- 
mer,  former  village  doctor,  pronounced  Andre  dead. 

After  Burgoyne’s  surrender  several  of  his  officers  were 
interned  here  as  prisoners,  and  the  house,  “Old  Gate,”  the 
front  part  of  which  was  built  for  Zenas  Cowles,  was  said 
to  be  the  result  of  their  labors.  It  is  noted  for  the  fine  wood 
carving  of  the  interior.  The  section  of  the  house  at  the 
rear  with  its  huge  fireplace  was  built  in  the  1660’s  by  Rev. 
Samuel  Hooker.  The  gateway,  strikingly  like  one  in  Eng¬ 
land  designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  shows  the  Chinese  influence 
common  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The  central  design 
was  interpreted  by  a  Chinese  Ambassador  visiting  there  in 
recent  years  to  mean  “peace  and  plenty.” 

Twice  Rochambeau  with  his  troops  passed  through  town 
as  testified  to  by  the  tablet  on  the  green.  Encampment  was 
made  on  the  Great  Plain  at  the  south  end,  and  local  young 
ladies  unbent  to  the  extent  of  dancing  with  the  French 
officers. 

Washington  passed  through  here  at  least  six  times,  travel¬ 
ling  back  and  forth  on  the  “High  Road”  that  led  through 
the  South  Meadow  gate  over  the  hills  to  Litchfield  and  New 
York  State,  pausing  to  dine,  if  not  to  sleep,  at  one  of  the 
local  taverns. 

Since  the  time  that  Captain  Joe  Porter  kept  his  hostelry 
on  the  corner  of  Mountain  Road  and  High  Street  in  the 
1790’s,  taverns  had  existed  until  by  the  Revolution  they 
were  numerous,  including  Amos  Cowles’  establishment  near 
the  meetinghouse,  Seth  North  Jr.’s,  on  the  road  from  Hart¬ 
ford,  Captain  Sol.  Cowles’,  Seth  Lee’s  on  the  main  Porter 
School  building  plot,  and  Phinehas  Lewis’  tavern,  now  the 
Elm  Tree  Inn,  parts  of  which  are  the  original  structure 
built  before  1700  by  William  Lewis.  Later  came  the  Whit¬ 
man  Hotel  on  the  corner  of  High  Street  and  Farmington 
Avenue. 

Following  the  Revolution  Farmington  reached  its  greatest 
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commercial  heights,  and  became  a  thriving  mercantile  town 
with  stores  along  the  streets  and  numerous  active  industries. 

From  the  day  the  first  furrow  had  been  ploughed  in  the 
meadows  this  had  been  a  self-reliant  community.  Men  were 
versatile  by  necessity.  In  addition  to  being  farmers,  who 
raised  Indian  corn,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  pease,  they  tended 
sheep  and  cattle,  wove  flax  and  wool,  dipped  candles,  made 
cider,  fished,  hunted  and  fought  in  the  wars.  They  were 
tanners,  shoemakers,  coopers,  blacksmiths,  tailors,  armorers, 
and  carpenters. 

By  1650  the  first  sawmill  had  been  built  on  Diamond 
Glen  Brook,  then  called  Mill  Brook.  This  was  soon  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  gin  still,  while  later  across  the  way  one  More- 
head  wove  a  coarse  cloth  called  “Hum  Hum”  and  dyed 
yarn.  Story  has  it  that  in  an  angry  mood  one  day  he  threw 
the  dye  pot  at  his  wife  and  gave  birth  to  the  couplet 

“There  was  a  man,  the  man  was  human, 

Liv’d  a  man,  but  dyed  a  woman.” 

A  gristmill  was  erected  on  the  brook  by  1673,  and  then  a 
fulling  mill,  where  John  Bronson  shrank  the  homespun 
woven  by  the  housewives.  A  corn  mill  stood  on  the  river  by 
1701,  probably  near  the  site  of  the  present  mill  which  must 
have  existed  by  the  middle  of  the  century,  and  which  re¬ 
mains  the  last  one  of  these  early  establishments  in  existence. 
While  the  huge  mill  stones ’still  do  the  grinding,  a  modern 
turbine  has  replaced  the  overshot  waterwheel. 

Not  only  this,  but,  under  the  name  of  “Winchell  Smith’s 
Flour  Mill”  it  is  the  only  mill  in  Connecticut  today  actively 
processing  flour.  One  of  the  last  signatures  of  Calvin  Cool- 
idge  was  applied  on  the  day  he  died  to  a  check  made  out  to 
this  mill  for  $1.39  worth  of  whole  wheat  flour. 

In  its  self-contained  and  self-sustaining  way  the  village 
continued  to  develop  from  1640  until  the  Revolutionary 
years,  and  those  following,  when  the  grand  list  exceeded 
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that  of  Hartford,  and  the  variety  and  number  of  industries 
was  amazing.  In  1802  and  1803  there  were  manufactured 
15,000  yards  of  linen,  2,500  hats  in  Timothy  Root’s  hat 
factory  on  Hatter’s  Lane,  leather  goods  in  four  shops,  pot¬ 
ash  and  saltpetre,  muskets,  and  buttons. 

There  were  at  least  three  clockmakers,  one  of  whom, 
Lewis  Curtis,  worked  in  the  little  red  building,  now  the 
Country  Club  caddy  house,  and  among  the  five  tinsmiths 
was  Asa  Andrews,  whose  red  brick  shop  stands  at  the  corner 
of  Main  and  Colton.  A  sample  of  his  products  hangs  in  the 
wood  and  tin  chandeliers  of  the  Congregational  Church, 
one  being  the  renovated  original.  In  addition  there  were 
silversmiths,  goldsmiths,  candlemakers,  carriage  builders, 
cabinet  makers,  and  coffin  makers,  who  studded  their  kite¬ 
shaped  boxes  with  brass  nails,  and  provided  keys  to  secure 
the  occupants. 

Men  were  not  content  to  trade  locally,  but  peddled  their 
Yankee  wares  through  the  South.  The  merchant  princes  of 
the  village  sent  their  ships  to  foreign  parts  for  rum,  mo¬ 
lasses,  and  other  products,  and  Captain  Ebenezer  Mix 
brought  back  silk,  tea,  and  luxuries  from  the  Orient.  The 
Farmington  East  India  Company  throve,  and  signs  an¬ 
nouncing  East  and  West  Indian  goods  appeared  on  the 
store-fronts. 

Prosperity  was  marked  by  outward  changes.  People  began 
to  wear  silks  and  satins,  phaetons  appeared,  pianos  were 
bought,  and  pomp  and  ceremony  were  features  of  the  an¬ 
nual  Field  Day  on  the  Great  Plain,  when  the  three  military 
companies,  the  Grenadiers,  the  bushwhackers,  and  the  troop¬ 
ers,  paraded.  Eventually,  too,  the  church  music  reflected  the 
change,  for  in  1818  Dr.  Eli  Todd,  afterwards  to  become 
the  first  superintendent  of  the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  in 
Hartford,  was  invited  to  lead  the  choir  of  the  church  with 
his  violin,  and  a  ’cello,  flute,  clarinet  and  bassoon  were  added 
at  the  same  time. 
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Civic  pride  actuated  the  formation  under  Horace  Cowles 
of  the  Village  Improvement  Society,  in  about  1810.  This 
Society  set  out  the  trees  which  many  years  later  made  the 
village  streets  famous  for  their  beauty.  The  red  covered 
bridge  was  built  at  this  period  and  lasted  until  the  iron 
bridge  replaced  it  about  thirty  years  ago. 

All  did  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  new  manners  and 
morals.  Deacon  Richards  exclaimed,  “The  halcyon  days  of 
New  England  are  past,”  although  Rev.  Noah  Porter  wrote 
encouragingly  of  religious  revivals  during  which  many  peo¬ 
ple  were  “pricked  in  the  heart.”  Justice  Treadwell,  in  1809 
to  become  the  last  of  the  Puritan  governors  of  Connecticut, 
has  left  court  records,  written  in  his  own  hand,  showing 
how  in  1777  he  fined  a  man  for  travelling  on  Sunday, 
charged  others  for  playing  cards,  while  Nehemiah  Street 
was  punished  with  a  group  of  young  people  and  fined  for 
making  merry  and  not  dispersing  until  after  nine  o’clock  at 
night,  “to  the  disgust  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.” 

The  stocks  and  whipping-post  before  the  Meetinghouse 
helped  to  administer  justice,  and  the  whipping-post  remains 
in  use  as  a  bulletin-board  for  town  notices. 

Times  were  not  entirely  untroubled,  for  there  were 
spotted  fever  and  smallpox,  an  epidemic  of  the  latter  causing 
the  construction  of  a  pest-house  on  the  mountain.  There  on 
a  flat  rock  known  as  “Hospital  Rock”  supplies  were  brought 
to  the  victims;  and  if  the  moss  is  scraped  away  from  the  sur¬ 
face  today,  the  names  and  initials  of  the  inmates,  with  dates 
from  1792  to  1794,  can  be  deciphered. 

On  the  mountain,  too,  is  the  pile  of  rock  forming  Will 
Warren’s  Den  to  which  belongs  the  legend  of  the  half- 
breed  who  appeared  in  town  many  years  ago.  Several  inci¬ 
dents  led  to  his  setting  fire  to  some  barns,  after  which  he 
fled  to  the  mountains,  pursued  by  bloodhounds.  Two  Indian 
squaws  saved  him  by  carrying  him  into  the  cave.  Here  he 
remained,  occasionally  descending  to  the  valley  to  steal  sheep 
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which  it  is  said  can  be  heard  bleating  late  at  night  near  the 
cavern,  and  echoing  in  the  hills. 

Returning  *from  legend  to  fact,  in  1822  ambition  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Farmington  Canal  Company,  which 
enterprise  was  fated  to  be  the  local  “south  sea  bubble.” 
Hitherto,  horseback  was  the  main  means  of  travel  and  com¬ 
munication,  and  stagecoach  routes  leading  through  the  town 
were  only  now  being  established.  The  canal,  reaching  from 
New  Haven  to  Northampton,  and  eventually  to  Canada, 
was  to  rival  the  Connecticut  River  as  a  trade  highway.  It 
was  to  bring  such  a  boom  in  business  that  the  Union  Hotel 
was  built  on  Main  Street  to  take  care  of  the  traffic.  Local 
people  subscribed  to  stock  generously,  and  digging  com¬ 
menced  in  Granby  in  1825. 

On  June  20,  1828,  the  first  canal  boat,  commanded  by 
“jolly  Captain  Dickinson”  was  launched  at  Pitkin’s,  or  the 
center  basin,  and  sailed  over  the  aqueduct  accompanied  by 
much  music,  refreshments,  bell  pealing,  and  cannon  firing. 
When  the  feeder  dam  from  Unionville  was  opened  there 
was  similar  celebrating,  but  the  project  appeared  doomed 
from  the  start.  Debts  grew  steadily,  and  when,  in  1848,  the 
railroad  extended  a  spur  to  Plainville,  the  canal  fell  into 
disuse. 

The  three  basins  built  for  boats  at  the  south,  center,  and 
north  ends  were  no  longer  used.  The  yellow  warehouse  at 
the  north  basin  burned  down.  The  canal  gradually  became 
overgrown  with  brush  and  weeds,  and  the  Union  Hotel  be¬ 
came  a  girls’  boarding-school.  Only  the  aqueduct  ruins  in 
the  river  remained,  in  eloquent  testimony  to  the  majesty  of 
this  great  enterprise,  and  even  two  of  these  pillars  were 
taken  down  to  furnish  foundation  stones  for  the  Town 
Hall. 

The  stagecoach  outlasted  the  canal  in  usefulness  by  some 
sixty  years,  the  last  trip  being  made  to  the  depot  in  about 
1908.  The  old  mail-coach  is  how  in  the  possession  of  Miss 
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Porter’s  School.  The  coach  route  to  Hartford  was  abandoned 
in  1894  when  the  first  trolley  car  ran  from  Hartford  to 
Unionville,  an  extension  of  the  horse-car  line  to  West 
Hartford.  A  furor  ensued  when  it  was  proposed  to  lay  tracks 
on  the  Main  Street  to  Plainville,  and  local  feeling  won  the 
day.  The  tracks  were  placed  on  Garden  Street  (then  Canal 
Street)  emerging  on  Main  at  Meadow  Road.  This  line  was 
in  use  only  a  few  years  when  the  tracks  were  removed. 

An  occasional  prophetic  aeroplane  has  landed  in  the 
meadows,  but  motor  cars  supply  nearly  all  the  town’s  traffic, 
which  in  the  past  years  has  become  annoying  in  size  and 
sound.  Last  year  a  new  cutoff  was  completed  by  the  State, 
extending  from  the  Plainville  Road  through  the  trap-rock 
ledge  and  virgin  forest  of  Rattlesnake  Mountain  to  Corbin’s 
Corners.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  relieve  the  burden  of 
traffic  on  Main  Street. 

Causes  went  hand-in-hand  with  commerce  in  the  pre- 
Civil  War  days.  There  was  a  strong  temperance  group  which 
began  in  1825  and  succeeded  in  getting  rid  of  some  fifteen 
distilleries  of  cider  brandy;  an  anti-Masonic  movement;  and 
later,  the  anti-slavery  movement,  which  split  the  town  into 
factions.  Abolitionist  meetings  were  held  at  the  home  of 
Samuel  Deming;  and  the  houses  of  Horace  Cowles,  George 
Hurlburt,  William  McKee,  and  Elijah  Lewis  were  stations 
on  the  underground  railway  route  to  Canada. 

There  was  a  gradual  lessening  of  mercantile  activity  as 
the  years  went  on,  with  occasional  business  ventures.  The 
Farmington  Savings  Bank,  which  has  grown  to  be  an  excep¬ 
tionally  sound  institution  with  depositors  in  many  and  dis¬ 
tant  parts  of  the  country,  was  organized  in  1851.  In  1870 
the  Farmington  Creamery  Company,  the  first  creamery  in 
Connecticut,  was  formed  and  operated  successfully  for 
many  years.  The  brothers,  T.  L.  and  L.  C.  Root,  intro¬ 
duced  peach  raising  in  the  Tunxis  orchard  on  the  ledge  in 
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1892,  and  the  Farmington  Water  Company  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1895. 

The  change,  however,  was  inevitable,  and  by  the  turn  of 
the  last  century,  almost  complete,  for  by  then  Farmington 
had  metamorphosed  from  a  busy  and  economically  self-suffi¬ 
cient  town  into  the  residential  village  of  today,  which  was 
described  by  Henry  James  in  “The  American  Scene”  as  a 
place  where  “the  great  elm-gallery  there  struck  me  as  not 
less  than  elsewhere  essentially  mistress  of  the  scene.  .  .  . 
When  the  great  elm-gallery  happens  to  be  garnished  with 
old  houses,  and  the  old  houses  happen  to  show  style  and 
form  and  proportion,  and  the  hand  of  time,  further,  has 
been  so  good  as  to  rest  on  them  with  all  the  pressure  <5f  pro¬ 
tection  and  none  of  that  of  interference,  then  it  is  that  the 
New  England  village  may  placidly  await  any  comer.  Farm¬ 
ington  sits  with  this  confidence  on  the  top  of  a  ridge.  .  .  . 
Not  only,  moreover,  are  the  best  houses  so  ‘good’ — the  good 
ones  are  so  surprisingly  numerous.” 

This  is  no  longer  a  settlement  of  farmers  although  the 
Wadsworth  family  still  cultivates  the  land  purchased  in  the 
earliest  days  by  Mr.  John  Wadsworth,  who,  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Hooker  and  Mr.  Anthony  Howkins,  were  the  only 
men  in  town  at  the  time  meriting  the  title  “Mister”  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  less  dignified  “good  man”  or  “gaffer.” 

The  varied  industries  of  one  hundred  years  ago  do  not 
exist.  There  are  a  few  stores,  but  the  hatters,  the  clock- 
makers,  the  weavers,  the  armorers,  the  goldsmiths,  are  gone, 
with  one  interesting  exception,  for  the  only  manufacturing 
is  that  carried  on  by  John  W.  Rice  of  the  Waterville  Road, 
who  makes  the  calf-weaners  patented  in  1884  by  his  father, 
H.  C.  Rice,  and  which  are  exported  in  large  numbers  to 
farms  in  South  Africa.  The  industrial  section  of  the  town 
is  confined  otherwise  solely  to  the  second  district  or  borough 
of  Union ville,  which  entered  its  own  life  in  1840. 

The  river,  too,  reflects  a  change  for,  while  canoeing  in 
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the  lee  of  its  shady  banks  is  popular,  it  is  not  a  source  of 
food  supply.  Salmon  and  shad  have  given  way  to  suckers 
and  snapping  turtles  although  it  is  hoped  that  a  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  system  will  shortly  make  the  river  more  habitable  for 
fish.  The  river  leaped  into  temporary  prominence  several 
years  ago  when  some  of  the  scenes  from  David  Griffith’s 
“Way  Down  East”  were  filmed  here,  and  Lillian  Gish 
crossed  the  stream  on  artificial  cakes  of  ice. 

Returning  Indians  would  still  find  some  deer,  rabbits, 
partridge,  and  pheasant  in  the  woods,  an  occasional  skunk 
wanders  in  the  night  time  down  from  the  mountainside 
into  the  dooryards,  but  the  wild  life  for  the  most  part  abides 
on  the  sanctuary  conducted  by  the  Connecticut  Commission 
of  Fisheries  and  Game  on  the  Bristol  Road,  where  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  wild  fowl  and  game  birds  peculiar  to  this  region 
is  carried  on.  A  hunting  preserve  for  women,  in  charge  of 
the  only  woman  game  warden  in  the  State,  is  in  this  section. 

For  many  years  now  artists,  musicians,  writers,  persons 
of  leisure,  and  those  pursuing  livelihoods  in  other  places  have 
made  this  their  home,  and  from  1900  to  1902  a  number  of 
these  people  contributed  to  “The  Farmington  Magazine,” 
which  contained  local  lore  and  sentiments  in  regard  to  the 
place.  Julius  Gay,  once  librarian,  followed  in  the  path  of 
Governor  Treadwell,  to  become  local  historian,  and  his 
papers  have  been  preserved  and  bound  in  a  single  volume. 

Later  Winchell  Smith,  playwright  and  gristmill  owner, 
built  his  house  “Millstreams”  on  the  river,  and  died  there 

^  1933- 

There  is  a  quiet  drama  in  the  evolution  of  these  three 
hundred  years.  From  the  time  when  the  first  settlers  viewed 
the  valley  from  Talcott  Mountain,  the  narrow  path  they 
trod  has  grown  to  be  the  highway  along  which  many  of  the 
leading  figures  of  the  country  have  passed  to  pause  in  Farm¬ 
ington.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  Father  of  his  Country 
came  here  no  less  than  six  times.  In  more  recent  years,  “Old 
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Gate,”  the  Cowles  homestead,  was  the  object  of  visits  by  its 
hostess’s  brother,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  the 
group  of  Americans  and  foreigners  who  made  his  adminis¬ 
tration  one  of  the  most  brilliant  the  country  has  known.  To 
“Millstreams”  Winchell  Smith  attracted  leaders  of  the  stage 
for  twenty  years.  It  has  been  said  with  justice  that  “sooner 
or  later,  everybody  comes  to  Farmington.” 

Time  has  dealt  kindly  with  the  village.  Modern  “im-  Old 
provements”  have  been  mercifully  few.  The  Main  Street  atmosphere 
has  kept  much  of  its  Eighteenth  Century  appearance  with  retained . 
its  numerous- old  houses,  noted  for  their  panelling  and  other 
Colonial  details.  The  old  Farmington  names  are  still  to  be  Old  names 
found  among  the  citizens,  the  curfew  bell  still  tolls  at  nine  and  curfew. 
each  night.  The  approach  of  its  fourth  century  of  existence 
finds  Farmington  preserving  and  treasuring  its  memorials 
of  the  past. 
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The  Eighty-four  Proprietors 

The  eighty-four  proprietors  of  Farmington  consisted  of 
such  of  the  following  men  as  resided  in  the  town  in  1672, 
or  their  sons,  together  with  three  non-resident  owners,  Mr. 
Newton,  Mr.  Haynes,  and  Mr.  Wyllys.  The  letter  “S”  de¬ 
notes  actual  settlers,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  previously  lived 
in  Hartford : 

Mr.  John  Haynes,  Esq.;  Mr.  Samuel  Wyllys;  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Hopkins;  Mr.  Thomas  Welles;  Mr.  John  Steele,  S., 
died  1664;  Mr.  John  Talcott;  Mr.  John  Webster;  Elder 
William  Goodwin,  S.,  died  in  1673;  William  Pantry; 
Thomas  Scott;  Deacon  Andrew  Warner,  S.,  removed  to 
Hatfield;  John  White;  Stephen  Hart,  S.,  died  in  1683; 
William  Lewis,  S.,  register,  died  in  1690;  the  Rev.  Roger 
Newton,  S.,  removed  to  Milford;  Thomas  Webster;  Mat¬ 
thew  Webster,  S.;  Nicholas  Mason;  Thomas  Barnes,  S., 
died  in  1688;  John  Pratt;  Renold  Marvin;  Matthew  Mar¬ 
vin;  John  Brownson,  S.,  removed  to  Wethersfield,  and  died 
1680;  Richard  Brownson,  S.,  died  1687;  George  Orvice, 
S.,  died  1664;  Thomas  Porter,  S.,  died  1697;  Francis 
Browne;  John  Warner,  S.,  died  1679;  Thomas  Demon, 
S.,  removed  to  Long  Island;  John  Cole,  S.,  removed  to 
Hadley;  Deacon  Thomas  Judd,  S.,  removed  to  Northamp¬ 
ton;  Thomas  Upson,  S.,  died  1655;  Deacon  Isaac  Moore, 
S.;  John  Lomes,  S.,  removed  to  Windsor;  William  Hitch¬ 
cock  or  Hecock,  S.,  soon  died;  John  Wilcock;  Nathaniel 
Watson. 

And  the  following  who  purchased  home  lots  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  owners,  and  became  permanent  settlers,  also  mostly 
from  Hartford: 

Robert  Porter,  died  1689;  John  North,  died  1692;  John 
Steele,  Jr.,  died  1653;  Samuel  Steele,  removed  to  Wethers¬ 
field  and  died  1685;  John  Hart,  burned  in  1666  with  all 
his  family  except  oldest  son,  who  was  absent;  Nathaniel 


Kellogg,  soon  died;  Matthew  Woodruff,  soon  died,  or  per¬ 
haps  removed  to  Milford;  Thomas  Thomson,  died  1655; 
John  Andrews,  died  1681 ;  John  Lee,  died  1690;  William 
Adams,  died  1653;  John  Clark,  died  1712;  Samuel  Cowles, 
died  1691;  Moses  Ventrus,  died  1697;  William  Ventrus, 
removed  to  Haddam;  Robert  Wilson,  died  1655;  John 
Wiatt,  removed  to  Haddam;  John  Standley,  died  1706; 
Joseph  Kellogg;  Deacon  John  Langdon,  died  1689; 
Thomas  Hosmer,  returned  to  Hartford;  William  Smith, 
died  1669;  Thomas  Newell,  died  1689;  David  Carpenter, 
died  1650. 

Thomas  Hancox,  in  Kensington;  John  Root  died  1684; 
Mr.  Simon  Wrothum,  died  1689;  Edmund  Scott,  removed 
to  Waterbury;  Dr.  Daniel  Porter,  died  1690;  Mr.  John 
Wadsworth,  died  1689;  Thomas  Orton;  James  Bird,  died 
1709;  Joseph  Bird,  died  1695;  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hooker, 
died  1697;  Mr-  Anthony  Howkins,  died  1673;  Richard 
Jones,  removed  to  Haddam;  William  Corbe,  removed  to 
Haddam;  Joseph  Woodford,  died  1701 ;  Zach.  Seymor,  re¬ 
moved  to  Wethersfield;  Richard  Seymor,  went  to  Great 
Swamp  or  Kensington  with  others  in  1686;  Thomas  Bull, 
died  1708;  John  Norton;  Abraham  Dibble,  removed  to 
Haddam;  Richard  Jones,  removed  to  Haddam;  Richard 
Weller;  John  Carrington,  removed  to  Waterbury;  Thomas 
Gridley,  died  1712;  Samuel  Gridley,  died  1696;  Obadiah 
Richards,  removed  to  Waterbury;  Thomas  Richardson,  re¬ 
moved  to  Waterbury;  John  Scovill,  removed  to  Haddam; 
John  Welton,  removed  to  Waterbury;  John  Rew,  died  in 
1717;  John  Blackleach,  merchant;  Joseph  Hawley,  died  in 

1753- 

(' The  above  list  was  taken  verbatim  from  Trumbull9 s 
<( Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County  ”  fublished  in 
1886.) 
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£ ome  ^Additional  (otes 


These  will  indicate  many  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  between  1935,  when  the  first  edition  was  published,  and 
1964  when  the  second  edition  will  appear. 

Page  7. 

The  most  disastrous  flood  in  Farmington  history  was  re¬ 
corded  on  August  19,  1955.  A  number  of  local  people  were 
lost  in  the  flood  waters,  houses  and  property  destroyed. 

The  old  mill  wheel  turned  for  the  last  time  in  November, 

1961. 

Page  9. 

The  Wadsworths  received  their  land  from  the  Indians  as 
a  “grant”  rather  than  a  gift. 

Page  10. 

Round  Hill  no  longer  exists.  After  being  a  source  of  sand 
and  gravel  for  many  years,  it  was  at  length  levelled.  The  silt 
was  removed  to  make  the  high  ground  in  the  west  meadow 
where  the  sewage  treatment  plant  stands.  This  was  opened  in 

1962. 

The  Hooker  house  on  Mountain  Spring  Road  is  now  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  King. 

Page  11. 

The  population  since  1935  has  tripled;  now  stands  at  about 
12,800.  Still  growing! 

The  North  Meadow  gate  was  west  of  the  area  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Colonial  Pharmacy  and  The  Epicure. 
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Page  12. 

The  actual  builder  and  first  owner  of  the  Standley-Whit- 
man  house  is  not  known.  Date  of  building  is  given  “about 
1660.”  Now  the  Farmington  Museum,  the  house  was  desig¬ 
nated  a  National  Historic  Landmark  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  1960. 

Page  13. 

Some  of  the  tools  can  now  be  viewed  in  The  Farmington 
Museum,  not  the  Village  Library. 

Page  14. 

The  Deming  house,  opposite  the  First  Church  of  Christ 
(Congregational),  was  renovated  in  recent  years  by  Mrs. 
Wilmarth  S.  Lewis  and  later  given  by  her  to  Miss  Porter’s 
School. 

Page  15. 

The  store  on  Mill  Road  is  The  Central  Market. 

Page  16. 

The  red  brick  store,  in  its  latter  years  The  Colonial  Phar¬ 
macy  and  the  meat  '  market  behind  it  ( former  Catholic 
Church)  were  demolished  to  make  way  for  widening  the 
highway  at  this  point  as  part  of  Route  4. 

Page  1 7. 

The  North  End  Schoolhouse  on  Farmington  Ave.  was 
threatened  with  demolition  several  years  ago  and  was  moved 
across  the  way  by  Dr.  Walls  W.  Bunnell.  It  now  serves  as 
Wright’s  Liquor  Store,  outwardly  of  the  same  appearance  as 
of  yore,  save  for  the  show  window  in  the  front.  The  South 
End  Schoolhouse,  for  some  years  an  iron  shop,  still  stands  and 
is  owned  and  recently  restored  by  Mrs.  Wallace  Burke  and 
Mrs.  John  D.  Morrissey. 

The  Grange  Hall  is  the  present  headquarters  of  the  Farm¬ 
ington  Recreation  Association. 
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Page  18. 

The  Lodge  is  now  a  private  residence. 

Page  19. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Miss  Porter  in  The  Farmington  Mu¬ 
seum. 

The  children’s  room  of  The  Village  Library  and  the  mez¬ 
zanine  with  The  Farmington  Room  were  added  in  1958.  The 
Village  Library  took  over  the  operation  of  the  West  End  Li¬ 
brary  in  Unionville  in  1959. 


Page  21 . 

The  Elm  Tree  Inn  is  now  The  Elm  Tree  Apartments. 
Captain  Sol  Cowles’  tavern  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  Alden  War¬ 
ner.  The  Whitman  Hotel  was  moved  to  High  St.  and  is  the 
home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bunnell. 


Page  22. 

“Winchell  Smith’s  Flour  Mill”  was  later  owned  by  Em¬ 
mett  Rourke  and  operated  until  1961. 

Page  24. 

The  iron  bridge  was  replaced  by  the  wide  concrete  bridge 
in  1954.  It  survived  the  flood  of  1955. 


Page  25. 

On  recommendation  of  U.S.  Army  Engineers,  the  crum¬ 
bling  aqueduct  piers,  severely  damaged  in  the  1955  flood,  were 
removed  in  1956  as  restrictive  to  the  river’s  flow  and  danger¬ 
ous  in  flood  times.  Only  the  side  abutments  remain  of  this 
picturesque  landmark. 
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Page  26. 

The  last  trolley  ran  through  Farmington  in  1936.  The  res¬ 
taurant,  “Auberge  de  Paris,”  now  occupies  the  old  car  barn. 

Page  21 . 

The  calf-weaner  industry  no  longer  exists,  but,  contrary  to 
1935,  there  are  now  at  least  26  active  industries  in  the  first 
district,  as  well  as  professional  firms  of  architects,  engineers 
and  others.  The  Medical-Dental  School,  to  be  constructed  by 
the  University  of  Connecticut,  will  be  located  between  Farm¬ 
ington  Ave.  and  Middle  Road,  and  is  sure  to  bring  additional 
houses  and  services  to  this  area. 

Page  28. 

The  hunting  preserve  for  women  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Page  29. 

The  curfew  no  longer  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day.  The 
fund  established  for  this  purpose  ran  out! 

Among  the  cultural  attractions  of  Farmington  now  is 
Hillstead  Museum,  formerly  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  W. 
Riddle.  This  reflects  the  pleasant  way  of  life  of  the  well-to-do 
in  the  early  1900’s.  The  Horace  Walpole  collection  of  Wil- 
marth  S.  Lewis,  the  largest  in  the  world,  attracts  a  continual 
stream  of  18th  century  England  scholars  and  students  to  his 
house  on  Main  St.  Both  collection  and  house  will  some  day 
belong  to  Yale  University. 

Zoning  was  adopted  by  the  town  in  1934.  The  Town  Coun¬ 
cil-Manager  form  of  government  was  adopted  in  1947.  In 
1963  an  attempt  to  establish  an  historic  district  in  the  village 
was  turned  down  by  the  Town  Council.  It  is  still  hoped  that 
such  a  district  will  be  established  as  one  means  of  protecting 
the  architectural  heritage  covering  the  more  than  300  years 
of  this  New  England  village. 
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